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ARCHAEOLOGY IN 1907 



By George H. Chase 
Harvard University 



In this account of the progress of archaeological research in 1907, 
I shall follow in the main the plan that I adopted in the summary 
for 1906, 1 speaking first of Asia Minor and the islands of the Aegean, 
then of the mainland of Greece and the Ionian islands, then of Italy 
and especially Rome. 

In Asia Minor, the Germans at Pergamon and Miletus and the 
Austrians at Ephesus have continued their work, but no startling 
discoveries have been reported. Much of the excavators' attention 
has apparently been devoted to clearing up parts of the sites already 
excavated and to the publication of their results. At Miletus, a 
good deal of attention has been paid to the ruins of the temple of 
Apollo at Didyma, and a considerable part of the building has been 
reconstructed from the original blocks. 

One of the most important new enterprises of the year was the 
sending out of the Cornell Expedition to Asia Minor and the Assyro- 
Babylonian Orient, organized by Professor Sterrett of Cornell Uni- 
versity and conducted by Dr. A. J. Olmstead, Dr. B. B. Charles, and 
Mr. J. E. Wrench. Starting from Constantinople, the members of 
the expedition spent the summer and autumn in Asia Minor, working 
especially in the region of the Phrygian monuments and the Hittite 
country. Though their work was from the first only a surface ex- 
ploration of the country, the brief reports that have appeared show 
that they have already accomplished notable results. They have 
fixed astronomically a large number of sites already known and 
determined several others hitherto unknown; have discovered ten 
new Hittite inscriptions and made additions or corrections in the 

1 See Classical Journal, Vol. Ill, No. i (November, 1907). For the present account 
I have drawn largely upon Mr. Dawkins' excellent summary, "Archaeology in Greece> 
1906-7," Journal of Hellenic Studies XXVII (1907), pp. 284-99, an d on 'he brief 
reports contained in the "Archaeological News" of the American Journal of Archae- 
ology XII (1908), pp. 88-109. 
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reading of nine others; and have carefully studied and surveyed a 
number of sites with a view to excavation at some future time. Such 
results, obtained in a journey of a few months, show how much is 
still to be discovered in regions which have been thought to be suffi- 
ciently examined already, and they suggest, like Mr. Hogarth's finds 
last year at Ephesus, that Asia Minor has yet much to teach us of 
the early relations of the Greeks with their eastern neighbors. 

In Crete, the results of the year's work, both on the older sites 
and on several new ones, have been extremely interesting. At 
Knossos, Mr. Evans undertook what was expected to be a final 
campaign, only to discover new problems which will require several 
more years of work before they can be placed in their proper light. 
It was found that what has before been thought to be the southern 
wall of the palace was only the inner wall of a corridor, and south- 
west of the palace as it now appears were found traces of a whole 
quarter of which the existence had not even been suspected. Under 
the pavement of the western court, a large circular area was dis- 
closed, filled with pottery and debris from the first period of the 
later palace (Middle Minoan III). Among the objects found here 
were parts of extremely naturalistic crabs and other sea animals 
modeled in clay, which had formed parts of the decoration of some 
sort of vessel. From these Mr. Evans argues, perhaps rather fanci- 
fully, that the circular area was a Minoan aquarium. South of the 
palace were found traces of the southern entrance and remains of a 
roadway running toward the stream below, where there are ruins that 
suggest the beginning of a bridge. Under the porch of the southern 
entrance, the excavators struck the cupola of a large beehive tomb 
excavated in the rock. This they were not able to explore entirely, 
but enough was done to show that it had been filled with broken 
pottery and other debais going back to the period of the earliest 
palace (Middle Minoan I). Finally, about a mile north of the 
palace, on the road to the headland where the so-called Royal Tomb 
was discovered some years ago, two rock-cut beehive tombs were 
found, containing iron swords and vases decorated with geometric 
patterns, as well as stirrup-vases and other reminiscences of the art 
of the bronze age. The bodies of the dead had been burned, the 
ashes placed in cinerary urns. These tombs seem, therefore, to be 
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instances of the survival of Minoan influence into the succeeding 
iron age, and Mr. Evans is probably right in dating them about 
800 b. c. 

At Phaistos, a short campaign of a little over a month brought 
to light new traces of the earlier palace below the present one, and 
a trial pit showed that the earlier foundations go down to a depth 
of more than twelve feet below the level of the later structure. Be- 
low these foundations appeared walls of small stones belonging to 
an earlier building, and lower still a thick deposit of neolithic re- 
mains, similar in all respects to the neolithic deposit beneath the 
palaces of Knossos. In the later palace, the so-called peristyle on 
the highest part of the acropolis was thoroughly cleared. It proved 
to be a square court, open to the sky, with a portico of four columns 
on each side — an exact prototype of the peristylar courts of classical 
times. After the close of the campaign at Phaistos, the Italians re- 
sumed work at Prini£, a lofty site overlooking the road from Candia 
to Gortyn, where a hasty excavation in 1906 had revealed the exist- 
ence of Hellenistic fortifications, a Mycenaean stele, and fragments 
of pithoi with decoration in relief. Here many relics of the archaic 
Greek period were found, of which the most important were the ruins 
of a temple, including considerable parts of a sculptured frieze nearly 
three feet high. On this is a procession of mounted warriors armed 
with round shields and spears. Other finds included parts of three 
seated figures in porous stone, somewhat similar to the familiar 
figures from Branchidae, and fragments of very fine pithoi with 
relief decoration. One of the seated figures was placed on an elab- 
orate throne decorated with human and animal figures in low relief. 
The comparative rarity of remains of the archaic Greek period in 
Crete makes these finds especially welcome. 

Of new sites in Crete, the most important is Pseira, a small island 
in the gulf of Mirabello, just off the modern village of Kavousi. 
Here, in 1906, Mr. Seager, an American, made tentative explorations 
which showed that in the Minoan age the island was occupied by a 
prosperous town. In this year's campaign, the ruins of the town 
were very largely cleared. The island itself is only a mile and a 
half long by a mile wide. The town was situated on the southeast 
side, where a long point affords an anchorage for small boats. From 
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the ancient landing-place a long flight of steps led up to the summit 
of the ridge, and there divided into four roads. The houses were 
built, not of sun-dried brick, but of stone, and are often preserved 
to a height of nine feet. Thresholds and floors of second stories are 
often in situ. In the houses were found fragments of pottery of 
Late Minoan I and II styles, and below the floors there were traces 
of a settlement of the Middle Minoan period and potsherds of Early 
Minoan type. As nothing of later date than the Middle Minoan II 
period was discovered, it seems clear that the town was deserted 
after the destruction of the later palace at Knossos, with which this 
period closes. Among the smaller objects were many pieces of a 
painted relief in gesso duro, representing a woman in a richly em- 
broidered dress, and some sixty stone vases. Besides the town, an 
early burial place was discovered. Many of the graves were cist- 
graves very similar in form to those of the so-called Cycladic type, 
of which no examples have been known before in Crete. The 
existence of such a settlement shows how thickly inhabited Crete 
was in the prehistoric period, and its desertion at the time of the de- 
struction of the palace at Knossos is another proof that the tradition 
of the " thalassocracy of Minos" has a historical foundation, for such 
a settlement on a small, exposed island could hardly have existed 
unless the Cretans had controlled the sea. 

At Rhodes, Dr. Kinch has entered upon the excavation of the 
ancient city at the southern end of the island, of which he has also 
discovered the necropolis. But no detailed account of his results 
has yet appeared. 

At Delos, the French report the discovery of a large hypostyle 
hall, which resembles the great hypostyle halls of Egypt. It is de- 
scribed as 184 by 113 feet, bounded on three sides by a wall, with a 
row of Doric columns occupying most of the fourth. Inside, at a 
distance of about eighteen feet from the outer wall, a range of Doric 
columns ran all around the four sides of the hall, and inside these 
again were three ranges of Ionic columns. Near the center of the 
building, the omission of one column suggests that there was an 
opening in the roof. The Ionic columns were taller than the Doric 
columns, and the central roof was evidently higher than that of the 
side aisles. The whole arrangement is reminiscent not only of the 
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the Egyptian hypostyle hall but also of the Roman basilica, and 
helps to confirm the theory that the basilica was developed in the 
East during the Hellenistic period (possibly at Alexandria), and 
later adopted by the Romans. The building at Delos can be dated 
about 125 b. c. 

On the mainland of Greece, the excavation that possesses the 
greatest interest for Americans is undoubtedly that of our own school 
at Corinth. Here work was resumed in the spring of 1907 under 
the new director, Mr. B. H. Hill. Attention was directed mainly 
to clearing the Roman shops northwest of the agora and uncovering 
the long Greek stoa behind them. Besides the remains of these 
buildings, the discoveries of the year include a Roman temple, prob- 
ably of the first century a. d., in a precinct surrounded by colonnades, 
many parts of an ornate round building dedicated by CN. BABBIVS 
PHILINVS, an archway across the road to Sicyon at the point where 
it leaves the agora, and above all, the ruins of the Odeum, situated 
halfway between the theater and the fountain of Glauke, in the exact 
position where one would expect to find it from the statement of 
Pausanias (ii. 3. 6). It has a diameter of about 260 feet, and is partly 
cut out of the rock, partly built of opus incertum. The single finds 
include several statues, a number of inscribed bases — among them 
one that is plausibly conjectured to be the base for a statue of Timo- 
leon — and a great number of fragments of pottery. Among the latter, 
particular interest attaches to fragments of neolithic ware, found 
together with implements of obsidian and flint, by which Corinth is 
brought more definitely than before into connection with the earliest 
civilization in Greek lands. It is expected that the campaign of 1908 
will finish the work at Corinth, at least for the present. 

The work of the British School at Sparta proved no less interesting 
in 1907 than in 1906. The thorough investigation of the precinct 
of Artemis Orthia brought to light the remains of a temple, built 
probably in the sixth century b. c. and rebuilt in the Hellenistic 
age, and about this a Roman theater of the end of the second or the 
beginning of the third century A. d., in which the front of the temple 
was included, occupying the position of the stage building. In the 
orchestra were the remains of an altar, built at the same time as 
the theater. Below this were found some blocks of an altar of Hellen- 
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istic times, surrounded by a deposit of burnt refuse from sacrifices 
and fragments of late Greek vases and terra-cottas. Lower still was 
a layer of sand brought from the river to level up the site, probably 
when the sixth-century temple was built, and below the sand came 
the thick deposit of archaic figures, masks, ivories, and bronzes to 
which reference was made in last year's report. Finally, in the 
midst of this deposit was found a large altar built of stones in regular 
courses and resting on a cobble pavement. This altar is directly 
below the Hellenistic and Roman altars, which are obviously its 
descendants. As yet no temple connected with the earliest altar has 
been found, but there are said to be indications that one existed 
below the foundations of the later structure. The smaller finds 
made in the archaic deposit were very numerous. In the lowest 
layers were fragments of geometric pottery, then came geometric 
mixed with "proto-Corinthian" fragments and a ware very similar 
to Corinthian; and in the highest levels nothing but the latter was 
found. Mixed with the pottery were large numbers of bronze pins, 
fibulae, and animals, lead figures, carved ivories, gems, terra-cotta 
figurines, and fragments of terra-cotta masks. In the sanctuary of 
Athena Chalkioikos, the temple of the goddess was found to be much 
destroyed, but many single finds were made, including a very fine 
Panathenaic amphora, bronze statuettes, and a large archaic inscrip- 
tion which continues, though it does not complete, the famous 
"Damonon" inscription. In connection with the tracing of the 
city wall of Sparta, the name of the tyrant Nabis on many of the tiles 
suggests that the wall was built by this ruler. 

At Tiryns, the Germans continued their work of exploration below 
the levels reached by Schliemann in his excavation of the palace, and 
discovered further traces of an earlier fortress and palace. More 
remarkable still, below the floors of the earlier palace several graves 
came to light, and below these, two strata of walls. The analogy of 
these finds to the discoveries at Knossos and Phaistos is striking and 
is symptomatic of the general trend of exploration on prehistoric 
sites in the Aegean area. The Mycenaean age, in the strict sense of 
the term, is clearly only the latest stage of a long development. 

From Athens, the most important news is perhaps the decision of 
the Greek Society to excavate systematically the site of the ancient 
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agora and the northern slope of the Acropolis. A beginning has 
been made by the demolition of several houses near the Theseum. 
The work will require many years, but it is sure to produce impor- 
tant results. In the neighborhood of the Dipylon gate, Dr. Bruckner 
and M. Skias have made a minute examination of the monuments 
along the Street of Tombs and have shown that they were set up in 
family groups, not level with the road but on built platforms about 
nine feet high. Each family had its own platform. They find 
evidence for dating the entire group of monuments between 393 and 
317 b. c. One of their most interesting minor discoveries was a 
well-preserved wall of crude brick, with its coping of burnt tiles still 
in place. In the Acropolis Museum, Dr. Prantl, of the German 
School, has identified several fragments of the Parthenon sculptures 
of which the position has before been doubtful, and Dr. Schrader 
has succeeded in adding pieces to many of the archaic figures from 
the Persian debris, by which their appearance has been much im- 
proved. Mr. Wood, the architect of the American School, has solved 
the difficult problem of the roofing of the Propylaea. 

Among the unusual finds of the year are the discovery at Volo in 
Thessaly of a grave monument with well-preserved painted decora- 
tion and the recovery from a Roman bastion near Pagasae of a whole 
series of such monuments. Several of the latter are said to be in 
excellent condition. As they date from about 350 B. c. to the Christian 
era, they should be of great use in supplementing our very fragmentary 
knowledge of Greek painting. 

Turning to the western region of Greece, we have to note first 
the work of the Germans at Zacharo, just north of Samikon. The 
attention of the Germans was first directed to this spot by a story 
that the peasants of the neighborhood were using ancient structures 
there as quarries for building stones. A superficial examination 
showed that the structures were nothing less than three beehive 
tombs, and in a short campaign in May, the largest of the tombs 
was cleared and the ruins of a contemporary building near by were 
partially explored. The tomb proved to be large, measuring not 
quite forty feet in diameter, built of small, flat stones, with a dromos 
about twenty-six feet long. In the floor of the chamber was a grave 
which had been rifled in antiquity. In the chamber itself, however, 
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and in the entrance passage-way, a good many small objects of gold, 
amber, bronze, and ivory were found, as well as bones and potsherds. 
The decoration of the potsherds was Mycenaean in character, with 
some fragments showing similarities to finds in Crete and a few 
decorated in the simple geometric style of which Dr. Dorpfeld has 
found so many specimens at Leucas and which he would call " Achae- 
an." In the ruins of the building, on the other hand, most of the 
pottery was the simple monochrome "Achaean" ware, with but few 
fragments of Mycenaean fabric. The discovery of beehive tombs in 
western Greece would be interesting in itself on account of the rarity 
of Mycenaean remains in this region. But the excavation at Zacharo 
gains added importance from the theory advanced by Dr. Dorpfeld 
that we have here the site of the Pylos of Homer. He bases his 
argument principally on the statement of Strabo (8, p. 339) that 
the Pylos of Nestor was located, according to the 'O^piKdyrepoi, in 
the neighborhood of the Alpheus. Whether this theory will stand 
the test of time remains to be seen, but the possibility that we have 
at last some trace of "sandy Pylos" makes this excavation one of the 
most noteworthy of the year. 

At Olympia, Dr. Dorpfeld continued his investigation about the 
foundations of the Heraeum and the Pelopion, and found, as he had 
found before, numerous fragments of vases decorated in his "Achae- 
an" style, with others that recall Cretan wares, terra-cotta figures, 
and objects of bronze and iron. From these he argues that the 
earliest sanctuaries at Olympia go back to Mycenaean times, and that 
many of the geometric bronzes of Olympia are of the same period. 
This view has raised a storm of protest. While many are inclined to 
grant the possibility that the simple geometric ware which Dorpfeld 
has found at Leucas, at Zacharo, and at Olympia may be contem- 
porary with the later Mycenaean style and may have been introduced 
in western Greece by the earliest Greek invaders from the north, the 
placing of the Olympia bronzes in the Mycenaean period is felt to be 
impossible and most archaeologists are inclined to believe that the 
finding of vase fragments and bronzes below the foundations of the 
Heraeum and the Pelopion at Olympia points simply to a later date 
for these structures than has previously been supposed. The finding 
of iron together with fragments of early Cretan style in the lowest 
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levels, seems to me to show that the evidence is so confused by later 
building operations as to be practically worthless. 

At Leucas, the results of the year's work have not been very 
satisfactory. The finds include traces of a garden inclosure with a 
prehistoric water supply, which, Dr. Dorpfeld argues, may be the 
r4fievo<; of Ulysses (Od. xvi. 299); a prehistoric necropolis; and 
the walls of a large building, which Dr. Dorpfeld hopes will turn 
out to be the palace of Ulysses. Besides "Achaean" pottery, a few 
specimens of Mycenaean ware have been found — discoveries of real 
importance, since they afford better evidence than has before ap- 
peared of the Mycenaean date of the settlement. 

In Italy, the most notable events of a general character are the 
appointment of a committee to take charge of the excavation of Her- 
culaneum (composed entirely of Italians) and the establishment 
of a fund of five million lire to enable the Minister of Public In- 
struction to buy without delay antiquities of which he regards the 
immediate acquisition as desirable. In accordance with a decision to 
undertake a new examination of the Palatine, with a view to deter- 
mining the original configuration of the hill and the structures upon it 
in republican times, a beginning was made at the western corner 
above the Velabrum, a part not covered by the buildings of the Empire. 
The excavation brought to light an early necropolis and above it 
numerous traces of walls of different periods. The earliest graves go 
back to the Villanova period (1000 B. c. or a little later) , the latest 
contained a scyphus datable to the fourth century b. c. The relations 
of the walls are difficult to make out, but some are clearly walls of 
defense of the fourth century (perhaps built after the invasion of the 
Gauls in 390), and others, which go back to an earlier date, may be 
called Romulean. Further digging is necessary to make these matters 
clear, but already the existence of a settlement on the Palatine in the 
tenth century b. c. seems to be proved. The removal of the Villa 
Mills, which has so long covered the central part of the imperial 
palace, was also begun this year. The work of demolition had not 
been carried far, however, before it became evident that considerable 
parts of the villa were ancient. In one of the rooms on the ground 
floor paintings of the fourth and fifth centuries a. d. were discovered. 
These show that after the introduction of Christianity, the room 
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was transformed into the oratory of S. Cesario in Calatio, which is 
mentioned as late as the time of Pope Martin V. The removal of the 
villa has therefore been temporarily suspended. A recent notice 
states that it has been decided not to cut down the trees in the garden 
of the villa, so that it begins to be doubtful whether much will be 
done in the way of further investigation. Dyed-in-the-wool archae- 
ologists will doubtless grumble, but lovers of Rome may well rejoice 
that all the picturesqueness of the city is not to be sacrificed to the 
scientific spirit. 

Aside from the work on the Palatine, one or two other features 
of the year's activity in Rome may be noticed. In the Forum the 
uncovering of the Basilica Aemilia has gone slowly forward. The 
convent connected with the church of S. Francesca Romana is being 
fitted up as a museum for minor antiquities found in the Forum. 
In digging foundations for new constructions here, many marble 
fragments from the arch of Titus, including considerable parts of the 
sculptured frieze, were found. They may possibly be placed in their 
original positions on the arch. In digging foundations for the new 
House of Parliament in the Piazza di Monte Citorio, workmen came 
upon a tomb which is believed to be that of Antoninus Pius and 
Marcus Aurelius. The authorization by the municipal council of 
the cutting of several openings in the Aurelian wall between the 
Porta Pinciana and the Porta Salaria raised a storm of protest and 
resulted in the abandonment of a part of the plan, though not until 
four breaches had been made in the wall. The acquisition by the 
government of the female statue found at Antium in 1878 and since 
then in the villa of the Aldobrandini family at Porto d' Anzio also 
caused much comment, largely on account of the price paid for it, 
450,000 lire. 



